Editor's Notes: 


Sturdivant referred to on page 10 is Matthew P. Sturdivant, probably the 
first minister to visit the Tombigbee settlement, other than the famed 
evangelist Lorenzo Dow. Dow referred to the people of the Tombigbee 
settlement as being very wicked and worldly and not in the least interested 
in religion. Michael Burge joined Matthew P. Sturdivant in the Tombigbee 
and Chickasawhay area for a time. 


History of Methodism in Mississippi by John Ge Jones 


Editor is unable to identify "Father Burger" on page 10. Possibly it is 
meant to Burge and may be Burge in the original handwriting of the author. 
The Editor is workng from a typescript copy made by the WePeA. and 

filed in the Alabama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, AL. 


Mrs. Patton, page 10, is Mrs. James Patton. 


Father Webber, page 10, is William Webber. 


"In 1809, Sturdevant and Burdge had a preaching place and organized a 
Society on the Chickasahay in the neighborhood of the present town of 
Winchester, eight or ten miles west of the present line of Alabama. A 
Mr. Webber, a Mrs. Patton, William Ramsey and his wife Elizabeth were 
original members of this Society. There is at this date, no information 
as to who besides these, if any, belonged to that Society at its 
organization." 


History of Methodism in Alabama by Lazenby 
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But whether or not they did so very soon after their arrival there 
for I have no recollections of ever hearing or knowing them to be anything 
else but Methodist and invariably leading spirits in that denomination. 

And even if they had been disposed to have adhered to the church in 
which they had been brought up, there was no chance for them in that new 
country to have affiliated with it. No Presbyterian preacher or missionary 
had found his way into this desert waste as yet; and consequently no church 
of that order. 

But I wish to record it here to their credit, and the credit of that 
large intelligent and Christian denomination, that the lessons tanght them 
and impressions made upon their minds in early life together with a sense 
of the moral obligations upon them in the strict observance of the command— 
ments of God stuck to them and was seen and exemplified in their lives and 
habits through life and in training their children. The vigilance and care 
exervised over them and particularly was this manifest in the observance of 
the sanctity of the holy Sabbath. 

- Their Next Move - 

Father's next move was to Greene Countye I think in the early part of 
1812, to the neighborhood of "Bethel Church" near where the present county 
site of Greene County is now situated, known as Leakesville. Here he was 
associated with a community of excellent citizens, such as John NcRai, 
William Martin, Norman McDuffee, Roderick McDuffee, Alexander McIntosh, 
Daniel McIntosh, McInnis, McLeods, Smith and others. The most of whom were 
Scotch from North Carolina, and had built them a church and united with the 
Methodist Church, and were served once every four weeks, by the itinerant 
preachers of that denomination who were then according to the law of the 
church changed every year. Father John McRae was a leading and zealous 
spirit in that church occupying the position of class leader and with whom 
my father was soon associated in the same office; who held their meetings 
every Sabbath; and to which all the members were expected and required to 
attend. And it was an established custom that parents were not only expect— 
ed there, attending upon this special means of grace, but the children 
had to go also. 

Well do I remember (although quite young, the shouts, songs, prayers, 
and exortations and happy seasons of these occasions. At that time myster— 
ious to my young mind, but fully understood and appreciated now. Another 
feature in those meetings of early Methodist usages was the class was reg— 
ularly examined by the leader in regard to their religious experience, 
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life and trials; and even the little boys and girls, who were required to 
stay in class (as it was called) would receive at the hand of the "sub- 
shepherds of the flock, a word of advice and counsel with a pat on the head, 
and "be a good boy or girl and learn to read the Bible and say your prayers 
&e. This old brother McRae was not only a leading man in the church, but 
in the community generally whos opinions and judgement were much respected, 
whose kindness and hospitality was invariably extended to the needy and 
suffering. The people of that part of the Territory honored him, by 
electing him a member to the Convention that formed that Territory into 
a State. The State of Mississippi. Note: Attendance upon class meetings 
was at that time and for many years afterwards, a test of membership. Non 
attendance for so many successive meetings forfeited connection with the 
church. Not so now, although it still forms a part of Methodist usage and 
economy that feature has been removede Hence attendance upon these meetings 
is discretionary and not compulsory. A wise improvement, in the opinion of 
this writer. 
- His First Settlement in This Community - 

was on rented land, immediately on the bluff of the Chickasawha River 
where there was a ferry about one mile from Father McRae's and Bethel Church. 
This was a very sickly year, and a sickly place. Here our family were all 
stricken down with fever and ague, so that often one was not able to give 
another a drink of water. By the kind hospitality of Father McRae we were 
all taken to his house and cared for until we recovered. Father did not 
remain at that place, but this one year(and I am not certain, but think he 
did not go back there after our severe spell of sickness) in consequence of 
the exposure continually to the feverish Miazma of the river and swamp. Two 
other incidents occured there which also added much to the dislike of the 
place, which proved to him the constant danger of some of us getting drowned. 
The first was in my own case. One one occasion while the negro woman Dinah 
was washing at the river's edge, at the ferry, where lay the ferry boat, or 
flat which was in fifty yards I suppose of the house, on the bluff. I was 
there playing in the flat, which lay broad side or parallel, with the bluff 
or bank. A skiff or batteau lying between the flat and the bank, in very 
close proximity to the side of the flat, and being desirous to get into the 
skiff, commenced the operation, by clenching the gunnels of the flat with 
both hands, put my feet into the skiff, which pushed it off from the side 
of the flat. Trying to retain my foot hold on the skiff, let loose my hold 
on the flat and under the flat I went head formost. And that would have been 
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the lest of me, but for the timely aid of Aunt Dinah, who waded in reached 
under the flat and fortunately caught my foot and pulled me ont. She gave 
the alarm. Mother came and the first thing I remembered was she had me lying 
with my head downwards and water running out at my mouth. Thys was I saved. 
And I have always attributed the safety of my life to Aunt Dinah's vigilence 
and presence of mind at that time. The other incident, occured with brother 
William who was then crawling. The bluff of the river,not being more than 
twenty yards, I suppose, from the door of the house, which was steep and 
perpendicular and the river swollen. And he having escaped . Mother's vigil~ 
ent watch over him, crawled out at the door and made his way to the bluff, 
where he perched himself, with his feet hanging over the edge of the preci- 
pice enjoying himself looking at the deep waters below. In this condition, 
Mother happened to see him, and having presence of mind enough not to speak 
or make any noise which would doubtless have caused him to move or slip off, 
she slipped up quietly behind him, picked him up, and thus saved him from 
a watery grave. These two circumstances caused him to determine, in connect— 
ion with the sickness of the place, that he would seek a less dangerous place. 
Accordingly he secured a place near William Martins in the same neighborhood. 
On this place he lived in 1813. 

- The Indian War - 
was now raging at a fearful rate. During this year the first battle with 
the Creeks, or Muskogee Indians was fought on Burnt Corn Creek in Conecuh 
County, Alabama sometime in the Spring of that year; and subsequently the 
fall and massacre of Fort. Mims occured the same year, August 30. The news 
reached our neighborhood where we lived of the fall of this fort and its 
horrid results, and that the savages in large file were marching westward; 
and had killed several person in the fork of Bigby and Alabama Rivers near 
Fort Sinquefiela, and were marching on that settlement on the Chickasawha 
River, and would probably be there by the next morning; — the last part of 
this report proved untrue, the massacre and killing were facts as reported. 
I well remember the afternoon when this news reached us ~ the alarm; the 
horror and consternation it producede The men were mostly in their fields 
at work; — the women running to and fro, hither and thither; blowing horns, 
sending runners & for the men, not knowing what to do, where to go, and 
how to evade the fate they then saw before them. But finally the men were 


assembled, a council held; and a decision arrived at; which was to pack 


* now called Fort Adams 


Editor's Note: 

The above map shows approximate location of Bethel Meeting House. The 
History of Methodism in Alabama by Lazenby locates it as two miles west 
of the Chickasahay River and about two miles below the present town of 
Leakesville. This would locate it approximately in Section 23. 

Daniel McIntosh lived in Seotion, Township 2 North, Range 6 West. 

John McInnis lived in Section 12, Township 2 North, Range 6 West. Accord~ 
ing to Claiborne in his Trip through the Piney Woods, McInnis kept an 
inn of sorts in Leakesville on the banks of the Chickasawhay where the 
court met. . 

Daniel Martin lived in Section 13, Township 2 North, Range 6West. 

John McRae lived in Section 24, Township 2 North, Range 6 West. 

Records of St. Stephens, M.T. Land Office, Special Collections, Gorgas 
Library, University of Alabama indicate the above land owners. 
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up and hide all their goods and chattels in the swamps except such as they 
could take with them and leave the neighborhood, and go to any place where 
they might suppose at least they would be safe from the merciless hand of- 
the destroyer. 

This order was promptly obeyed; and such packing, and lugging off 
+o the swamp (some quarter of mile from our place) had never been seen in 
that country before. But finally all things were adjusted; those who had 
wagons called them into requisition; those who had ferry boats got into 
them; such as had horses saddled them, and such as had neither took it a 
foot. And a general stampede made some down the river in their boats; some 
to the river swamps, some to a pine woods and so on; mostly to the pine woods 
and back settlements, however. Father's conveyance consisted of two horses. 
On one, Mother, William and I were seated; Willie in her lap, and I behind, 
On the other Father with sister Ann before him, brother Andrew behind, 
Dinah the negro girl a foot. On we went in the company with several others, 
it being now dark, but fortunately the moon shined brightly; and after a 
tiresome ride (to me at least) of about five or six miles through the pine 
woods, we rounded to and tied up at Aunt Nepsey McRae's, a sister of Father 
John McRae's. Here we passed the night, I do not know how comfortable to 
the grown people, but to me it was as calm as if there had not been an 
Indian in a thousand miles of us. Suppose I slept so sound I never once 
thought of an Indian. : 

The next morning the men of the party went back to see what had been 
done, and ascertain the result, when to their gratification were informed 
“it was a flase alarm" that the Indians wre not advancing on us. It turned 
out some badly scared fellow having heard of their depredations at Fort 
Mims and Fort Sinquefield, supposed they were Coming on and passed through 
the country and so reported it as a fact. 

If he had been found there the next day I think some of the men would 
have made him wished he had never heard of an Indian. All hands returned 
home; goods and chattles gathered up and peace restored. These incidents 
that I am relating are nearly as fresh in my memory now at age of 72 as when 
they transpired. In fact my recollection of things then is more acute and 
vivid than a few years back. One other incident occured here which made 
that year a memorable one to me» There lived on or near this place a man 
by the name of Carson, a blacksmith and I believe a gunsmith, whose shop 
was directly on the road between Father's house and Mr. Martins. It so 
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happened I was at Mr. Martins one afternoon playing with his little boys, 
and Carson was at his shop in company of another man, working on a gun, and 
very soon commenced shooting at a mark. I being very fearful of a gun 
(and am until yet) the report of which alarmed and frightened me dreadfully; 
commenced crying and screaming and tried to run home (which was a short 
distance) but Carson was in my way. I could not get by him as I thought, 
without being shot, and here I was Mrs. Martin trying to pacify me, but 
failing Carson pointed the gun at me and snapped it; this almost threw me 
into fits, of course the gun was not loaded, but I did not know any differ— 
ence then in a loaded gun and an empty one, a gun was a gun with me, and had 
naturally a dread of them. 

Finally he stopped, I passed him and ran home screaming at the top of 
my voice. Father met me, "what is the matter," he asked. My reply was 
"Mr, Carson shot me™, He examined me but found no wounds, but was very 
much excited at this man's conduct, and went over immediately and gave 
him a piece of his mind, for alarming me so badly and not trying to allay 
my excitement. 

- His Next Move — 

was to a place on the east side of the river near Samuel Warren's who 
had a ferry. Here he remained one year 1814 and at this place and in 
this year brother Daniel was born. i 

There are two or three incidents, connected with this place as occuring 
that year that I must relate in addition to the one above. And first, 
Father's house was as long as I can remember, a stopping place and resting 
place for the preachers who would often hold what was called night meetings 
at the private houses, and often at his housee That year Thomas Owens was 
on that circuit, who preached regularly at the Church, Bethel, on the oppo— 
site side of the river, but for some cause, I do not know what; I suppose 
for convenience to the neighbors around and wishes of Father and Mother; he 
had an appointment at Fathers at night. A respectable congregation present, 
during services, I fell asleep while sitting on the edge of the bed, and 
making a long nod pitched forward on the floor and skinned my nose, produc— 
ing some little stir in the congregation of course. But after service 
closed and in fixing a bed for the preacher, who was a little choice, insist— 
ed on Mother putting his bed on the floor before the fire. And let it be 
remembered houses were not roomy and capacious then as now, not many rooms; 
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and but two to this of ours; and in one of them the Misses McRae, Margaret 
and Jane, who tarried there that night, occupied, so that the preacher had 
to stop in the room with the old folks and children, where a good comfort— 
able bed was prepared and set apart for him, but no, he did not want to 
Bleep on a bed only before the fire — accordingly he was accommodated. 
During the night, a wind arose and a heavy blast swept down the chimney, 
carrying with it quantities of soot that had accumlated, and blowing it 
all over th preacher and his bed; but did not arouse him. He lay unconscious 
of it until after day light when father laughing in his sleeve awoke him, 
told him to "get up and look in the glass". He had rolled about in it 
until not only his clothes but face and hands were almost black. I thought 
that morning I saw a preacher a little mad, and what added to it, was while 
he was out with soap and water, scrubbing and washing the two young ladies 
came out, and laughed so heartily at him he could hardly keep his temper. 
He washed up however and got over it. And considered this possibly as one 
of the felicities of itinerancy in a new country. 

Another mishap befell me at that place. The last whipping Father ever 
gave me was here this year, and for no other reason than like poor "Tray" 
for being in bad company. A men by the name of Hays lived on the place that 
year, and I think he made a crop with Father, had two sons Charles and 
William, whose size and ages corresponded with that of brother Andrew's and 
mine, hence playmates to each of us. A public road ran near the house, we 
were, one morning, all out playing not very far from the road; Charlie and 
Andrew, together, and William and I off some distance from them; when it 
happened a lady, or a woman at least, passed down the road with a large 
bundle of cabbage or greens of some kind on her head. Charley and Andrew, 
very impertenantly commenced hallowing at her "Good morning to your night 
cap" and repeated it two or three times, which very much insulted her. She 
went to the house and told our Fathers; here they came, with hickory in hand, 
each of them and let in and dressed us all. William and I were perfectly 
innocent, and I thought then and told Father afterwards after I grew up that 
he ought to have discriminated between the guilty and innocent; yet it learn— 
ed me a lesson; never to insult a woman, even in fun. But that woman who 
by the by was a single woman, and I believe an old maid at that; had many 
bad wishes and prayers heaped on her that morning by us; one was that she 
might marry a man that would give her the hickery and abuse her badly, and 
I think I heard these prayers were answered. 


Editor's Note: 


page 17 — "A man by the name of Carson, a blacksmith ..". Editor cannot 
identify this man. He does not appear on the tax list for Greene County, 
MS for the period 1810 — 1820. 


Page 18 — Samuel Warren was from Georgia;born about 1779 in Liberty 
County, Georgia; married Elizabeth Harrell also of Georgia. They were 
possessed of considerable estate. Samuel Warren was dead by 1819 when 
the Tax Rolls show John McRae as administrator of his estate. The 
widow Elizabeth Harrell Warren married second, in Greene County, MS 
John Pritchard. 


Page 18 — Thomas Owens — History of Methodism_in Alabama by Lazenby 

Rev. Thomas Owens was the junior preacher on the Tombigbee Charge in 

1815, and then again in 1818. He was born in South Carolina, January 

8, 1787. When but a child he went with his parents to the Natchez country, 
where he grew to manhood. When this incident occurred, he was about 
twenty eight years old and an unmarried man. 


Page 19. A man named Hays — Editor is unable to identify this man. 
There are no men named Hays on the tax rolls for Greene County, MS 
for the period 1810 — 1820. 
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During this year, the struggle with the Indians terminated for that 
time. Gen. Jackson and his coadjutors had whipped them into a treaty of 
peace. An account of this sanguinary war can fully be seen in “Brewer's 
History of Alabama" and also in "Pioketts". A treaty of peace was conclu- 
ded and signed 9th August 1814 by the leading chiefs and warriors. (Brewer) 

This closed the war on the Tallapoosa; but dissatisfaction existed 
with a large portion of the tribe, against those who had signed this treaty, 
and they fled to Pensacola, and were protected by the Spaniards; and became 
warriors under them. Mobile had been taken from the Spaniards which much 
incensed them and they arranged to recapture it and commenced the campaign. 
But the American troops under Gen. Jackson repulsed them on their first 
attempt, and not only held Nobile, but marched on Pensacola. Where Gen, 
Jackson captured it and its defenses Nov. 7th. So ended the sanguinary 
Indian War, “called the Creek War" and a final settlement and adjustment 
entered into and consumated and peace restored. 

The Choctaw Indians were a friendly tribe, and even assisted the whites 
in this contest against the Creeks. And after the close of the war of the 
Tallapoosa, they considered the whites under great obligations to them, 
for having assisted them, in whipping the Creeks; and on returning home 
from the war, would invariably call on the white settlers, to feed them 
or contribute such things to them, as they, saw about the premises to which 
they took a fancy. They were a lazy tribe; and other tribes, for instance, 
the Creeks "said they were "cowards". Hence the reason of their friendship 
to the whites. But be this as it may, they rendered valuable service in 
the struggle at several engagements, and different occasions, which was 
I think accorded to them and appreciated by the whites. 

I recollect distinctly during that year, after the close of the war, 
crowds of them passing Fathers and invariably begging on the plea to 
which I have already alluded. Their way of asking was — Sup-pe-ta: 

Bob a Sheila, check a maw fawa which was —- — Give me some; we are friends — 
"good excellent", Hence if they wanted milk, it was - Pish ic; sup—pe~ta; 
if corn, Ton-sha Sup-pe-ta; if bread Bus-pa sup-pe-ta; and so on. They 
generally carried along a scalp taken from an Indian's head, and stretched 
and dried on the top of a staff; as a trophy of their valor in the war. 
Having also a tin cup covered tightly with deer skin which they used as 

a drum; and wind up their visits with a war dance in which all engaged, 
Squaws, and men; forming a ring. One man sitting in the center beating 


this little drum, and other in the circle carrying the scalp as their 

flag. Here they would go around and round, stopping at a certain time of 
the dance, and giving the war whoop; in which every ones voice was extended 
to its utmost capacity. At the close B ob-a-she-la; Bob-a-she-la with 
occasional broken English. Me shoot-me kill big Creek Injin, pointing to 


their scalp at the same time. 

My uncle Daniel Huey (mother's brother) was in this war under Gen. 
Jackson, and returned to Fathers at the close very much debilitated: had 
been sick for some time. Mother took him in charge and by strictly dieting 
and nursing him he soon regained his health, and settled down as school 
teacher in Jefferson County on the Mississippi River, where he married and 
raised a family and amassed a considerable property which he finally sold 
and moved to Illinois or Indiana. 

I think he always attributed the restoration of his health to Motherts 
feeding him on "Indian Sofkey", a dish which she learned to prepare from 
the Indians. The ingredients were, cracked corn, or hominy beaten in a 
mortar, boiled until done; with a certain portion of lye made from ashes, 
This was an excellent dish, a regulator of the stomach and bowels, and which 
if used now; would be far superior to thousands of nostrums that are selling 
in the country. 

Father made a fair crop this year; as he generally did every year 
notwithstanding his frequent moves; and now prepared for another 50 that 
fall or winter he moved further down a few miles to the 

. - Gatlin place - 
which was on the east side of the river, about five miles south of Bethel 
Church where he and mother held their membership and had done so from 
their first settlement in this county (Greene) and where they had worship~ 
ed all the time. 

He remained at this place three years 1815-16 &17 with the intention 
of buying it, whenever those lands wer offered for sale by the General 
Government, Which sale took place at St. Stephens on the Bigby River in 
either 1816 or 17. I think the latter. He went expecting to buy it, but 
when he got there found out the land would be run on him, and by one whom 
he had not the least cause to suspect, and one whom he always regarded as 
a true and fast friend and brother in the church. This of course had a 
bad effect upon his feelings, as well as his great surprise. He sought 
an interview with him, but could not get him to desist but they finally 
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agreed to divide the tract, and each one buy one half, which Father Imew 
was better for him than to have it put up and sold without some kind of 

a@ compromise, knowing he was not able to compete with the other for the 
whole of it. So accordingly it was sold in two lots, and each one got 

the protion agreed upon in the compromise. Or it may have been all sold 
in a body and one (his competitor I suppose) bought it and then divided it. 

In the division however Father had to relinquish a good deal of the 
land he wanted mostly; and considered it not at all in such a shape or 
lying in such form as to make it desirable so at the end of 1817 
or 1818 the same year that he bought it, sold it to Col. Morrison, at 
a@ small profit I think at least did not lose by the transaction. 

He made three crops here and generally good ones, and during this 
time he had collected together, several head of stock cattle and hogs; and 
in this way was increasing his means. But here a sad accident befell him; 
he was badly bitten by a snake on the foot ( a mockasin) from which he 
came near loosing his life and but for the skill and attention of Dr. 
Wheaton, it is presumable he would. 

Here he was thrown among a kind, hospitable people such as Jacob 
Neely and family, Burwell Rouse, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Morrison, Henry Roberts 
and many others. 

In the fall of 1818 I think it was, he with brother Andrew made a 
visit to Tennessee to see his Father and relations; and on his return 
brought with him a nephew, William Ne Gracey, a son of one of his sisters, 
who remained with us the next year, at our next home on the Pascagoula 
River, and which refreshes my memory so that from this circumstance I know 
that this visit to Tennessee was in 1818. The land slae in the Spring and 
his visit in the fall. During his stay at this place, there was held the 
first camp meeting ever held in that country; which was held in 1817 at 
Bethel and called afterwards McRae's Campground, it and the Church both 
near his house. Father tented and a large congregation attended the 
exercises all the time. This was the first of course I had ever seen, and 
recollect now many amusing and strange things occured, but one of which 
I will give. There were several preachers there officiating; among them 
Thomas Griffin, as Presiding Elder, and Thomas Owens, and I think John J, 
E. Byrd and others; Thomas Owens preached on Baptism, by the advice and 
solicitation of the Presiding Elder (as I heard the older people Bay)e 
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Editor's Notes 


Page 22 — Daniel Huey, borther in law of William Ramsey, must have come 
to the territory with the Ramsey family. His name appears on the 
petition of the inhabitants to form Wayne County in 1809 just under 
that of William Ramsey. 

Daniel Huey is listed as a private in Hinds Bn. of Cavalry, Mississ— 


ippi Militia in Mississippi Territory in the War of 1812 by Mrs. Dunbar 


Rowland. 


page 22 — The Gatlin Place. It is difficult to determine which Gatlin 
place is referred to at this point. Both Thomas and Edward Gatlin are 
listed as owning land on the Chickasawhay River in Greene County, MS 
on the Greene County Tax Rolls. 


Page 22 and 23. Regarding the land William Ramsey wished to purchase 
at the St. Stephens Land Office when it was offered for sale, the 
person “running the land on him" was Isaac Roberts, Sr. See map on 
page %. This townshp plat of Greene County, MS shows both Isaac 
Roberts and William Ramsey as owning this land and a purchase date of 
1817. Portions of the township plat of Greene County are missing. 
The paper had disintegrated before the old map was found and taken to 
the Mississippi Archives for microfilming. The portion copied on 
page 25 is copied from this microfilm. Note other settlers nearby. 


Page 23 - Col. Morrison referred to on this page could be any of the 
following who are all on the Tax Rolls of Greene County, MS at this 
time: Malcolm Morrison, Angus Morrison, Alexander Morrison and John D. 
Morrison. Malcolm Morrison appears to be the older of the group and 
the larger land owner. 


Page 23 — Dr. Wheaton is Charles Wheaton. Charles Wheaton appears on the 
1816 Territorial Census as over 21, with two sons, 3 daughters and wife, 
and 8 slaves. 


Page 23 ~ neighbors mentioned. Information taken from the 1816 Territorial 


Census. 
Jacob Nealy - Males: 2 over 21, 1 under 21 
Females: 1 over 21, 2 under 21 1 slave 


Burrell Rouse ~ Males: 1 over 21, 5 under 21 
Females: 1 over 21, 2 under 21 


Millinda Roberts - Males: 3 under 21 
Females: 1 over 21, 3 under 21 


Nancy Morrison — Males: 1 under 21 
Females: 2 over 21, 1 under 21 


Henry Roberts is listed on the 1816 Tax Roll but not on the 
territorial census for 1816. 


Editor's Note: 


Page 23 — Visit to Tennessee by William Ramsey to see his father. 


Passports of Southeastern Pioneers 1770 — 1823 by Dorothy Williams Potter 


page 97 — wphomas A.Smith and William Ramsey have permission to pass 
thro the Cherokee Nation in their route to Georgia & Return — 
South West point Re Je Meigs 
llth Nov.1802 Ae War in Tennessee 


"Some North Carolinians in the Revolutionary War who Moved to Mississippi" 


North Carolina Genealogical Society Journal August 1985, compiled by 


Betty S. Drake 


RAMSAY, William (be ca 1743, NC; de GA or MS) Lived in Mecklenburg Co. ,NC 
during the Rev. War; service not verified because of several Wm. RAMSAY's 
on NC rosters. Married Jemima - Descendants in Jackson County,MS 
More concerning this William Ramsey can be found in Alice T. Welch's 


Family Records Mississippi Revolutionary Soldiers and in Four Centuries 


on the Pascagoula, Vols. 1 & 2 by Cyril E. Cain 

Editor feels certain that William Ramsay (R.S.) did not die in Mississippi 
and does not feel that he ever came to Mississippi and feels that death 
occured in Tennessee _ 


page 23 — Thomas Owens — see note page 20 
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